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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. I 


Se present philosophical situation in America may be character- 
ized by saying that, whereas formerly the subject of our 
debates was whether or no objects existed independently of con- 
sciousness, now the question that exercises us is rather, whether 
consciousness exists independently of objects. Many writers are 
found who deny that consciousness exists, except as a relation be- 
tween objects or a later way of viewing them—objectivists, as per- 
haps these writers may be named. Other writers maintain the sepa- 
rate reality of consciousness, but in a sense that can only be called 
dualistic. In the present series of articles' I shall attempt to sug- 
gest a view which combines the chief points of both these theories; 
holding, on the one hand, that consciousness is a distinct existence 
from the object of which we are conscious, and, on the other hand, 
that it is another object in the same world. 

If we are to come to an understanding in this matter, the first 
essential is to recognize that the term ‘‘consciousness’’ is currently 
used to denote two entirely different things. When psychologists 
speak of ‘‘consciousness,’’ they mean by the word our feelings, emo- 
tions, desires, and sensations, or rather the whole which these at any 
moment form—something of which it would be absurd to doubt that 
it is a datum of experience. When logicians or epistemologists use 
the term, what they refer to is the bare cognizing or being aware— 
something whose empirical status is so questionable, that, as we have 
seen, many reputable thinkers deny its existence. In other words, 
we must learn to distinguish sharply between FEELING and AWARENESS. 

Neither of these current meanings of ‘‘consciousness,’’ strange to 
say, represents the original sense of the word. 

1. What this was may be seen by considering the circumstances 
under which we still, in correct speech, use the phrase ‘‘to be con- 
scious.’’? We are always said to be conscious ‘‘of’’ something—which 





1The first two articles were read as a paper before the Oxford Philosophical 
Society in May, 1911. 
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shows that to be conscious is in some way to know. Nevertheless 
knowing and consciousness are far from being synonymous. I know 
that two and two make four, but I can not be said to be ‘‘ conscious 
of’’ the fact. We do not speak of ourselves as ‘‘conscious of’’ ab- 
sent things—of what we remember, conceive, expect. Nor do we say, 
ordinarily, that we are ‘‘conscious of’’ present material objects, such 
as the fire in the grate. We do say we are ‘‘conscious of’’ a pain, or 
a desire. Thus it appears to be our feelings, our states of mind, of 
which we are said to be conscious. Where this might seem not to be 
the case, further reflection will show that really it is so after all. 
For instance, when I speak of being ‘‘conscious of’’ the beating of 
my heart, I use the phrase because it is the sensation rather than the 
material occurrence to which I refer. Similarly we say, ‘‘I was con- 
scious of something going on in the next room,’’ ‘‘I was conscious 
of something strange in his appearance,’’ where the exact nature of 
the objective fact is imperfectly made out and our attention is there- 
fore drawn to the sensation that serves to reveal it. 

These examples show that we are properly said to be conscious 
only of our own states of mind. Consciousness, in the original sense 
of the word, is not simply the same thing as cognition or awareness, 


but is a special case of it: it is the awareness, sometimes accompany- 


ing cognition, of the states of mind by means of which we cognize. 
In other words, it is what we are nowadays accustomed, by an ob- 
jectionable tautology, to call ‘‘self-consciousness.’’ It is another 
name for introspection, or for introspection plus its object. 

2. This being so, how comes the term to be currently used for the 
object minus the introspection ? 

When modern psychologists began to study the mind in a scien- 
tific way, they found the literature of the subject full of references 
to things which they could not verify in experience, such as the 
‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘faculties,’’ ete. In their effort to limit investigation to 
the given facts, they were led to use, as a name for these in their 
entirety, the term ‘‘consciousness’’—by which they meant that 
which consciousness, 2. €., introspection, reveals. But, not having 
any definite theory as to the nature of introspection, and being dis- 
posed to regard the awareness it involves as an ultimate property of 
the introspected feelings, they soon lost sight of the fact that intro- 
spection is necessary to make ‘‘consciousness,’’ and applied this 
name to the feelings, or rather to the whole which they form. Con- 
sciousness thus ceases to be an activity or function, and becomes a 
substance, a being. It is in this sense that the term is constantly 
used by contemporary writers, indeed the original sense has almost 
become obsolete. 

A most regrettable feature of this usage is that it seems to as- 
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eribe to feeling, as part of its essential nature, that function of 
awareness which, as these articles will tend to show, it has only acci- 
dentally and in certain connections; nay more, to fasten upon it a 
self-awareness which the feeling itself never has, but which is a 
name we give to awareness of it on the part of a later feeling. But 
this usage is now so firmly established and well-nigh universal that it 
seems hopeless to attempt to struggle against it. 

3. Still further to increase the confusion, logicians and epistem- 
ologists have of late years—apparently through a misunderstand- 
ing of the psychologists—taken to using the term ‘‘consciousness,”’ 
not for awareness of our feelings, nor yet for the feelings, but for the 
bare function of awareness which feelings sometimes exercise. 
‘‘Consciousness’’ in this sense is only another word for cognition— 
i. €., awareness of an object in that object’s presence; indeed, it were 
much to be wished that philosophers would desist from using the 
term in this sense, and use ‘‘cognition’’ instead. 

The debate as to whether ‘‘consciousness’’ exists seems to refer 
exclusively to the bare function of awareness, and even to that con- 
ceived in a certain way. But it is certainly not any such bare func- 
tion that forms the subject-matter of psychology. Logicians and 
epistemologists, occupied as they are with knowing, seem to have an 
inadequate place in their systems for the facts of feeling. Even if 
we grant the current thesis that awareness does not exist except as a 
relation between objects, we shall have to insist all the more strongly 
that ‘‘consciousness’’ in the sense of feeling does exist. 

Thus our inquiry seems to fall naturally into two parts, in the 
first of which we must consider feeling, and in the second awareness. 


I. FEe.inG, or PsycHicaL ExIstENcE 


My object in this section is to examine whether feeling is an ex- 
istence; or, to put the question otherwise, whether there are exist- 
ences which are psychical in their original character. Only in this 
sense does it seem to me possible to assert the existence of con- 
sciousness. 

Objectivism, in one of its forms, tells us that psychical facts are 
artificial products, due to a transformation of experience. What 
originally exists in experience is simply objects (material objects, 
one is tempted to understand), and states of mind come about by 
our taking these objects subsequently in a new set of relations. I 
shall not stop to argue that .in experience the original fact is not 
simply an object, but an object perceived, so that the psychical side 
of experience is as original as the physical. The point I wish to make 
is that, even if only objects, and no perceptions, existed originally, 
still it would not be possible for any one to hold that the objects 
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constituted the whole of experience: no one could deny that there 
were also feelings and volitions, contemporaneous with the objects, 
and not objective but subjective or psychical in their character. Those 
who make the difference between the physical and the psychical a 
difference of two ways of taking the same matter of experience 
reason as if there were no other kind of experience but that which 
has to do with physical objects; the ‘‘psychical’’ of which they are 
giving an account is mere awareness of these objects, not that psy- 
chical composed of feelings, desires, and other similar states which 
the psychologist considers. Yet, even granting their doctrine of 
awareness, objects, originally, are not the whole of experience, but 


there is a part of experience that can never be considered as objec- , 


tive or physical, but that is psychical originally. 

When altered so as to make room for these necessary facts, the 
objectivist view changes to the proposition that experience consists 
of two parts, one part being objects and the other feelings and will. 
But where, in that case, do perceptions come in? Are there not such 
things, and, if there are, are they not contemporaneous with the ob- 
jects perceived? Is it a possible position that one part of the sub- 
ject-matter of psychology, namely, feelings and will, exists as a por- 
tion of experience and is psychical originally, while the other part, 
namely, perceptions, or, in general, cognitive states, exists originally 
in the form of objects, and becomes psychical only subsequently, by 
being taken in a different set of relations? Must we not rather hold 
that perceptions too exist as psychical originally, and is not this 
granted, really, in the admission that objects are not merely objects 
but experiences? 

There is another feature of experience, more closely connected 
with objects than are the feelings and will, which necessitates the 
same conclusion. This is the clearness with which objects are given, 
or exist for us. A reader gradually dropping asleep is less and less 
clearly conscious of his book. Here is a character attaching to the 
objective part of experience, which yet can never be construed as 
part of the object. We may think to dispose of it as merely a dif- 
ference in the cognitive function or in the activity of thought; in 
truth it is primarily a difference in the feelings or sensations by 
means of which objects are cognized. It belongs, like the feelings 
and will, not to experience in the sense of that which is perceived, 
nor yet to experience in the sense of the mere awareness, but to ex- 
perience in a subjective or psychical sense. When we consider that 
this character appears to be that by which experience exists (there 
being no experience when the reader has fallen sound asleep), we see 
how essentially psychical in its nature experience is, and how false 
is the notion that it is ever pure object. What is true is merely that 
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at the first moment only objects are known. The view in question is 
an example of the common fallacy of assuming that only what is 
known at any moment exists at that moment—of turning the time 
and manner in which things are known into the time and manner in 
which they exist. 


The construction put in the preceding upon objectivism, or rather 
upon this particular form of objectivism, represents perhaps a super- 
ficial view of its meaning. I can conceive objectivists declining to ad- 
mit the point for which I have been contending—the existence of sub- 
jective elements in experience which are in no sense objects—and at- 
tempting to construe the facts in a different way. The notion of 
elements of experience that are not experienced will seem to them 
non-empirical and even self-contradictory. They will describe it as 
a view which, if it were true, could not be known to be true (to 
which the retort might be made that, if material objects exist when 
we do not perceive them, this is something that can not be known 
upon the evidence of experience). And the construction they put 
upon the facts will be that all the elements of experience are orig- 
inally objects, but of these objects there are two kinds, physical ob- 
jects and feelings. In other words, they will admit the existence of 
feelings and desires so far as they are objects, but not so far as they 
are supposed to exist in the absence of awareness of them. An ex- 
perience of which we are not aware—a feeling we do not feel—they 
will hold to be a monstrosity, a contradiction. To say that all experi- 
ences are originally objective is simply to say that they are experi- 
enced. And this will seem to these critics to be the only necessary 
postulate of a philosophy of experience. 

With all due respect, I venture to think that this postulate in- 
volves an error. You say that experiences are experienced; but 
what is the meaning or justification of this passive form? Where is 
the subject or cognitive activity in virtue of which this experience is 
an object? The argument is, of course, that if a subject existed it 
would be non-empirical. This, in my opinion, is the inevitable re- 
sult of putting the object in the wrong place: identify the object 
with experience as an existent—4. e., with the sensuous matter that 
constitutes the medium for perceiving—and any subject that ex- 
isted would have to be, so to speak, on this side of experience, that 
is, outside it, and so non-empirical. Whereas, if the object is on the 
other side of experience—beyond it, though not out of its cognitive 


_ Yeach—-experience itself, considered so far as it is psychical, may be 


what we mean by the subject. 
The only way to decide between the objectivist position and that 
which I have just indicated will be to undertake an analysis of ex- 
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perience, with a view to determining the relation between it and its 
objects. 
Notion of the ‘‘Image’’ . 


In analyzing experience, it is important we should take as our 
starting-point some fact that is perfectly plain and unequivocal. If 
we ask ourselves what fact of sense-experience is most so, the answer 
must, I think, be: the image. Let me explain what I mean by the 
image.? I mean, in any experience, just so much as is sensibly dis- 
coverable and no more. A few examples will make my meaning 
clear. 

Suppose I am looking at the moon in the daytime. The image 
here is the pale crescent or dise, flat, small, and whitish, which is all 
that vision actually shows me. If the object is a house and I see one 
side of it only, the image is a variegated plane, more or less rectangu- 
lar in shape. If it is a sheet of paper lying before me on a table, the 
object itself may be square, but the image, as I look down obliquely, is 
a white surface having the form called a rhomboid. If it is a saucer, 
the saucer itself is round, but the image is oval. 

Now of course, in all these cases, what I perceive is not the image, 
but the moon, the house, the sheet of paper, the saucer. I may even 
perceive the saucer as round, the sheet of paper as square, though my 
images are oval and rhomboidal. But it would be quite erroneous to 
suppose that, because the image is not perceived, it is non-existent. 
On the contrary, it is the one hold, so to speak, which I have on the 
object. Even when I am quite absorbed in the perception of the 
object, the image continues to exist, and, if I retain the same point 
of view, continues unchanged. It is the only thing in perception 
which is, as we may say, open to inspection. 

Indeed, the essential mark of an image is that it is open to in- 
spection. By this of course I do not mean merely visual inspection. 
The sound of a bell, the fragrance of a flower, the feeling of ice when 
you touch it, are equally examples of images. These are all things 
one can sensibly find. If the concept of the image is to have this 
latitude, it would of course in strictness include pleasures and pains, 
emotions and desires, which also are accessible to our inner gaze. I 
wish, however, to restrict the term ‘‘image’’ to those sensible ex- 


*I regret that I do not see my way to use Messrs. Moore and Russell’s term, 
‘‘sense-datum,’’ though I agree so largely with their philosophy. My reasons 
are that I do not want to have it taken for granted (1) that the sense-datum 
is a datum in sense-perception, (2) that it is a datum essentially. After much 
thought, I can find no better word than M. Bergson’s ‘‘image.’’ But I do not 
take for granted, as he at once does, that the image is identical with or a part 
of the object. In fact, I wish to take nothing for granted at all, and to use the 
term simply as a designation for a fact. 
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periences which are employed in cognition, calling the rest merely 
‘‘ feelings.’ : 

Here, then, is something about which one can speak with a fair 
chance of being understood by everybody, whatever his philosophical 
opinions. One can point out fact after fact about the image, and be 
sure, so far as they are really facts, of carrying everybody with one. 
Surely there could be no more useful form of philosophical investiga- 
tion than submitting our theories, if it were possible, to the test of 
facts. 

Immediatism and Mediatism 


But we must ask questions, if we want the facts to answer; and 
so the first question I would raise is as to the relation between the 
image and the object. What do we mean by the ‘‘object’’? Do we 
mean the image—either the single image by itself, or perhaps a whole 
of which the different images form part? Or do we mean something 
different ? 

The view that the object is identical or consubstantial with the 
image represents a doctrine which I shall call immediatism. The 
image, as compared with an object lying beyond it or cognized by its 
means, is an immediate fact. The doctrine, then, that this immediate 
fact is the object, or a part of the object, may be fitly called immediat- 
ism. Note that immediatism is an element common to naive realism 
and Berkeleian idealism. For, though one of these theories regards the 
object as a material fact which continues to exist when it is no longer 
perceived, while the other regards it as a mental fact which exists 
only so long as it is perceived, both conceive the object as something 
sensibly given, and mean by it in fact nothing more nor less than the 
image or a whole composed of images. 

Opposed to this doctrine is another, according to which the ob- 
ject is something grasped by means of the image, and either existent 
beyond it or at least distinct from it, the image being merely a 
medium or vehicle for its cognition. Thus, in memory and imagina- 
tion, the object remembered or imagined is evidently distinct from 
the image by means of which we remember or imagine it. This is the 
mediatist view. Mediatism as such does not involve any decision of 
the question, whether the object is a real existence or a purely ideal 
fact. Mediatism is a common element in post-Kantian idealism and 
in what may be called critical realism. The former conceives the ob- 
ject as an ideal point of reference to which images are referred; 
material things become mental constructs—or, as Kant put it, the 
intellect creates nature. By ‘‘critical realism’’ I mean the view that 
the intellect, or rather, I am afraid we must say, the senses, create 
the form under which nature appears. The object itself, on this 
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view, exists beyond the image, being another part of the same world 
to which the image belongs; but the image brings it before the mind 
and determines the form under which it shall appear. 

Mediatism must not be confused with what is known as ‘‘the 
representative theory of knowledge,’’ or, as I shall briefly call it, 
representativism. According to the latter, the image is the thing 
primarily known, it is the immediate object of the mind in sense- 
perception; and the real object that lies beyond it is known only by 
inference and representatively. Under these circumstances no legit- 
mate inference would lie to the real object; it could not be known at 
all. Contrast with this the purport of mediatism. Mediatism does 
not conceive the image as being an object of knowledge at the mo- 
ment—I pointed out that, though the image exists, what we per- 
ceive is the object: it conceives it solely as the medium or vehicle of 
knowledge. And while, no doubt, it holds the object to be known 
mediately, it does not on that account consider it to be known the 
less directly: for the cognitive relation passes straight from the 
image, which is the part of the mind concerned in knowing, to the 
real object. Representativism results from assuming a ‘‘soul,’’ 
‘fego,’’ or ‘‘consciousness’’ distinct from the image and contem- 
plating it, or from supposing that the image contemplates itself. 
In truth the image is not contemplated, but is the part of the mind 
which enables it to contemplate. 

The issue between immediatism and mediatism seems to me to 
represent the most fundamental dichotomy in the theory of cognition 
—one lying deeper than the traditional issue between idealism and 
realism. 


Now let me point out certain facts about the image that have a 
bearing on this issue. 

As we move to and fro with reference to any object, the image 
constantly changes, and it changes in a different way according as 
our motion is in the line connecting us with the object, or lateral. 
Let us consider the results of lateral motion first. 

Suppose I am looking at a square house some distance away. 
When I am directly in front of the house, my image is square. As I 
move to the right, the right side of the house becomes higher than the 
left, and the image changes from a square to a trapezium. It gets 
more and more trapezial the further I go to the right. Pretty soon 
a new side of the house comes into view, having the shape of a 
trapezium whose left side is higher than its right. This side grows 
gradually larger, changes from a trapezium to a square, and then 
from a square to a trapezium again whose right side is higher than 
its left. Then it grows smaller and at last disappears, giving place 
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to a third side, which goes through the same changes. Thus I can 
pass completely round the house, viewing it in turn from every 
angle, and all the while my images will have been constantly chang- 
ing their shape and proportions, even though each side of the house 
is an exact square. 

If I move towards or away from the house, my images change in 
a different manner. They get smaller and smaller, or else larger and 
larger. In the latter case, a moment comes when I can no longer see 
the entire front of the house at once. If I keep on, the images still 
continue to expand, so to speak, and the part of the front I can see 
becomes smaller and smaller. At last a point is reached beyond 
which—though the object is even more truly there—I can get them 
no longer. Visual images, that is; for I can now get tactile images, 
through my hands or face coming in contact with the house. 

This, so to speak, geometrical variability of the images is par- 
alleled by their variability as respects color. The shade of an object 
differs accordingly as it is seen in sunlight or in shadow, by daylight 
or by artificial light. As daylight fades all colors approach nearer 
and nearer to blackness. Touch seems to be of all senses the least 
changeable in quality. 

Recall now that the images so far mentioned were due solely to 
seeing and touching the surfaces of objects, and that their solid con- 
tents reserve further possibilities of seeing and touching on an un- 
limited scale. There are also the indefinitely numerous images which 
We may receive from objects through other senses. Yet, despite this 
infinite multiplicity and variety of possible images, the object is 
deemed to be one! 


Now I think we may dismiss at once the possibility that any 
image is the whole of the object we perceive through its means. 
What we have to consider is whether the different images are parts 
of the object. And, if this is to be so, we have evidently got in some 
way to put them together or combine them. The images have got to 
be combined into a whole which shall be the object. 

This is true, whether we give to our immediatism a realistic or an 
idealistic form. For the naive realist, evidently all the images which 
we might get exist whether we get them or not, and coexist with the 
image actually present as parts of a whole. But, for the naive ideal- 
ist, as we might call the Berkeleian, the consequence is just as neces- 
sary. Though images, according to him, do not exist when they are 
not present, they must pass over into the image that is present by 
physical relations; for the physical world, whether it consist of ma- 
terial or of mental stuff, must have continuity. In short, the idealist 
must put his world together out of possible images, as the naive realist 
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puts his together out of actual ones. For, conceive our senses to be 
so enlarged that we could take in the entire physical world at once: 
though consisting of sensation, it would needs be a continuous whole, 
a panorama. Then the Berkeleian, no less than the naive realist, is 
bound to combine the images. 

But can they be combined? Let us turn again to the foregoing 
examples, and consider the images first as respects shape. Take the 
different shapes a thing has when seen from different points of view 
—square, trapezial in various degrees, with now the right side and 
now the left side the higher, in the case of the house; round, or oval 
in various degrees, in that of the saucer: how could images having 
such contradictory characters possibly be combined? The ease is 
even clearer when we take the different sizes of a thing as seen from 
different distances: there is no possible way of putting the different- 
sized images together so as to form the object. Finally, take the dif- ” 
ferent shades of a thing when seen in different lights, and combine 
them if you ean! 

The enterprise of combining the images into an object is as if 
one had a great many photographs of a building, taken from every 
conceivable angle and at every conceivable distance, and should at- 
tempt to construct or reconstruct the building by piecing them to- 
gether. Evidently the photographs are views of the building, not 
parts of it. Each of them represents the building entire. Just so 
with the images. If you doubt this, imagine yourself in half a 
dozen places at once and looking from all of them at the building— 
and ask yourself what you would see. 

Even had we chanced to fit all the visual images together, we 
should not know what to do with the images of other senses. For 
these, on the hypothesis in question, must be parts of the object too. 
Sounds, no less than sights, come in the first instance objectively, as 
events in the physical world. Touches come as the solidity or pres- 
sure of objects, and not as mere subjective experiences. Similarly 
with tastes and smells. If the world is to consist of images, room 
must be found in it for these images also. But how you are going to 
join these various images with each other or with the visual ones so 
as to form a whole, I confess I can not imagine. To me it seems that 
a world formed out of all actual and possible data of sense would be 
a monstrosity, a chaos. It is only in the soul that sights, sounds, 
tastes, smells, and touches get on together harmoniously. 

To conclude: the notion that all the different images of a thing 
which we get at different times could be fitted together in such a 
way as to form the thing is illusory. The images are uncombinable. 
They could not all coexist simultaneously in space. They are mu- 
tually contradictory in the reports they give of the object, and 
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hence can only succeed each other in time. Empirically that is all 
they ever do. They pass over into each other as we move towards or 
away from an object, or at right angles to it. They grow into each 
other temporally. And, since their empirical relation is a temporal 
one, the medium in which we must put them together, if we wish to 
‘ do so, is time, not space. But, in that case, they can not be parts of 
the object; for the parts of the object coexist in space. In truth the 
images, taken in the objective way in which we have been taking 
them thus far, are not parts of the object but aspects or views of it. 


One conclusion seems to stand out clearly from our discussion 
thus far, and that is that idealists are at least so far right, that the 
image is an intermittent fact. For, if the image were not inter- 
mittent, all possible images would have to exist at once, and then the 
difficulty of combining them would return. On the other hand, we 
have seen that the image can not be identified with the object, and 
therefore we can not admit idealists to be right in their idealism. 

We passed rather lightly over the alternative that what we mean 
by the object might be the single image; let us consider the facts 
which make such a view impossible. The single image that has the best 
claims to be identified with the object is what may be ealled the 
‘‘standard image.’’ This is the image that we get when we are close 
to the object and in the best position for viewing it. When naive 
realists and Berkeleians reason about perception, the ‘‘object’’ they 
have in their mind’s eye is, I am convinced, the standard image. 

But the hypothesis that the object is identical with the standard 
image is ruled out by a number of considerations. In the first place, 
the object may be viewed from many sides, and there are therefore 
* many standard images; and, since the object is one, or its plurality 
at least not that of the images, the two can not be identical. In the 
second place, the image changes as we move without the object 
changing, and therefore, again, the two can not be identical. Even 
when we get the nearest (visual) image, we recognize that we are still 
a certain distance away from the object. Vision is by its very nature 
a cognition of things from without. Touch brings us much closer to 
the object itself. If objects are to be identified with images, tactile 
images should be the ones chosen. But even touch remains still on 
the outside. 

In short, so long as we remain spatially separate from the ob- 
ject, we can not get it as an image—get an image, that is, which 
shall be it. If the object is to be an image, it will have to be the 
image we should have if we could get bodily into it and be it, re- 
ducing the distance and the difference between ourselves and it to 
nil. Would that be an image, or something like an image? I am 
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quite prepared to think so. Only, two differences must be pointed 
out. In the first place, we can not do this; it would involve a com- 
plete departure for the conditions of sense-perception. In the sec- 
ond place, if the object is such an image, it is one which, unlike the 
images we have been considering thus far, exists whether you and I 
have it or not. That is to say, it is not, like most images that we do 
not have at this moment, a mere possibility for you and me, but is 
an actual image in itself. But my plan was to employ the term 
‘*jmage’’ for the sensible experiences you and I have in perception. 

To our query as to the relation between the object and the image, 
the facts have now returned an unequivocal answer. All attempts 
to identify the object with the image have failed. The image can not 
be construed either as the whole or as a part of the object. The ob- 
ject 1s quite other than it—in other words, immediatism has been 
shown to be untenable, and mediatism in some form to be true. We 
can not yet say in what form. The object may be a real existence 
beyond the image. Or it may be only an ideal entity distinct from 
it. What we are now sure of is that the image is merely a medium 
for cognizing it. 

C. A. STRONG. 


Paris, FRANCE. 





DISCUSSION 


IN RESPONSE TO PROFESSOR McGILVARY 


7 ITH the editors’ kind permission, I shall group together my 

responses to the three articles which Professor McGilvary 

has been kind enough to devote of late to my writings.’ I shall take 
them in the order of their publication. 

1. Regarding my article in which I argued that if the ego-centric 
predicament marked a ubiquitous fact and so was a true predica- 
ment, it left the controversy between the idealist and the realist in- 
soluble and, in fact, meaningless, I should like to say that so far as I 
know there is nothing in that article which attributes to Professor 
Perry the belief that it is a true predicament. I had no such inten- 
tion ; it was the situation, not Professor Perry’s views, that I was deal- 
ing with; and besides I was not sure what his attitude was, as there 
are things in his writings that could be interpreted both ways. I 
certainly never thought of arguing that a realist must accept the 

**Realism and the Ego-Centric Predicament,’’ Philosophical Review, May, 


1912; ‘‘Professor Dewey’s Awareness,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 301; and 
‘Professor Dewey’s Brief Studies in Realism,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. IX., page 344. 
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predicament as real; although I was convinced (and still am) that 
any realism which regards the self, ego, mind, or subject as neces- 
sarily one of two terms of the knowledge relation can not escape the 
predicament. So far as Professor McGilvary’s argument is con- 
cerned, if the predicament is a predicament, he has fallen into a fal- 
lacy which, upon retrospection, I think he will find as amusing as he 
finds, upon occasion, my logic. He quotes the following from Pro- 
fessor Perry: ‘‘The same entity possesses both immanence by virtue 
of its membership in one class, and also transcendence, by virtue of 
the fact that it may belong also indefinitely to many classes.’’ In 
comment, Professor McGilvary adds: ‘‘This means that when T 
stands in the complex 7R°(E) it had ‘immanence’: but when 
this same 7’ stands in some other complex TR"7’, it has ‘transcend- 
ence’ with respect to the former complex.’’ Jf the predicament is 
genuine, a moment’s reflection will make it obvious that the last 
formula is not complete. It should read TR"T’R°(E). Any known 
relation among things, if knowledge involves a relation to an ego, is 
itself in relation to the ego.2 That with respect to the subject-matter 
of knowledge, realism has the advantage over idealism of recognizing 
the importance of the relations that things sustain to one another 
was explicitly recognized in my article.® 

2. In the second article, Professor McGilvary asks me two ques- 
tions. In reply to his first, I would say that he is right in suggesting 
that I included ‘‘organic inhibitions’’ within the generic term ‘‘or- 
ganic releases’’—a careless way of writing. His second question is 
not so easily disposed of: namely, ‘‘ Why are these ‘organic releases’ 
called ‘the conditions of awareness’ rather than awareness itself?’’ 
The passage of my own upon which Professor McGilvary bases his 
question reads as follows: ‘‘Of course on the theory I am interested 
in expounding the so-called action of ‘consciousness’ means simply 
the organic releases in the way of behavior which are the conditions 
of awareness, and also modify its content.’’ Professor McGilvary’s 


*Since the text was written, Professor McGilvary’s review of Perry’s 
““Recent Philosophical Tendencies’’ has appeared (Philosophical Review, July, 
1912). In this review Professor McGilvary states the point succinctly and 
vividly in this way: ‘‘How can we discount what is ipso facto counted in the 
very act of discounting?’’ (p. 466). This relieves Professor McGilvary from 
any imputation of incurring the fallacy mentioned above. But it makes me 
even more uncertain than before as to just why and how my article fell under 
his criticism. 

’<¢ Nevertheless, I do not conceive that the realistic assertion and the ideal- 
istic assertion in this dilemma stand on the same level, or have the same value. 
The fact that objects vary in relation to one another independently of their 
Telation to a ‘knower’ is a fact, and a fact recognized by all schools.’’ This 
JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., page 551—the article with which Mr. McGilvary is here 
dealing. 
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difficulty is a natural one: the passage should either have expanded 
or not appeared at all. I was alluding to the views of those who hold 
that ‘‘consciousness’’ acts directly upon objects. Since my own 
view appears similar to this doctrine and has, as matter of fact, been 
identified with it, I threw in the above-quoted passage. My inten- 
tion was to state that the difference made in objects was made not 
by a distinct or separate entity or power called consciousness, but by 
the distinctive type of behavior that involves awareness. The pas- 
sage as I wrote it is worded with an unfortunate accommodation to 
the view I was criticizing. What I should have brought out was, first, 
that ‘‘consciousness’’ is short for conscious or intelligent behavior; 
and, secondly, that this kind of behavior makes its own distinctive 
difference in the things involved in its exercise. The unfortunate 
accommodation to which I refer (and which gives point to Professor 
McGilvary’s query) is the seeming acceptance on my part of a dual- 
ism between organic action and awareness of an object. Cancelling 
this concession and remaining true to my own point of view, the dis- 
tinction between organic action and the object known is replaced by 
the distinction of unconscious and purposive behavior with re- 
spect to objects. Strictly speaking, accordingly, upon my view the 
‘‘organic releases’’ are neither conditions of awareness nor the aware- 
ness itself. They are a distinguishable element in intelligent be- 
havior, ‘‘awareness’’ being another distinguishable element. I hope 
this makes my real meaning clear. 

3. I have to confess that I am surprised by Professor McGilvary’s 
last article. It starts by quoting from me (p. 345) a passage in which 
I state that until the epistemological realists have ‘‘considered the 
main proposition of the pragmatic realists, viz., that knowing is 
something that happens to things in the natural course of their 
career, not the sudden introduction of a ‘unique’ and non-natural 
type of relation—that to a mind or consciousness—they are hardly 
in a position to discuss the second and derived pragmatic proposi- 
tion that, in this natural continuity, things in becoming known 
undergo a specific and detectable qualitative change.’’ So far the 
quotation from my article. Then follows immediately this amazing 
statement of Professor McGilvary. ‘‘The realists criticized are 
guilty, then, of believing that knowing is a sudden introduction of 
a ‘unique’ and non-natural relation.’’ I call it amazing because I 
know of no principles of conversion, obversion, contraposition or any 
other mode of interpreting a proposition by which the passage 
quoted is transformable into what Professor McGilvary makes out 
of it. Idealists hold that knowledge is a unique and non-natural re- 
lation of things to mind or consciousness, and they make this belief 
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the basis of the doctrine that things thereby have their seemingly 
physical qualities changed into psychical ones. This idealistic doc- 
trine has been attributed to pragmatists; at least it has been attrib- 
uted to me, as possibly Professor McGilvary may recall. That real- 
ists are not in a position to consider the actual nature of the prag- 
matie doctrine that knowing makes a difference in things till they 
have dissociated the premisses upon which it rests from the premisses 
upon which the idealistic conclusion rests, may, I think, be stated 
without being turned into a statement that realists are ‘‘guilty’’ of 
holding the obnoxious doctrine. 

So far as this portion of his article is concerned, it seems to rest 
upon the supposition that I was hitting at some person or persons, 
instead of examining a position. In talking about presentative real- 
ism, I thought I made it clear that by presentative realism I meant 
the doctrine that knowledge is presentation of objects, relations, and 
propositions to a knower, such presentation occurring (according to 
this kind of realism) both by perception and by thought. I can 
assure Professor McGilvary (and others, if there be others that need 
the assurance) that I never supposed that my criticism applied to 
any except to those to whom, by its terms, it does apply. Mr. Me- 
Gilvary says: ‘‘Mr. Dewey has, in the commendable way so char- 
acteristic of him, made his criticisms as impersonal as possible.’’ I 
could gladly have foregone the compliment if this impersonal exami- 
nation of a problem had been taken as, in good faith, of the essence 
of the article. The identification of mind, soul, with the self, the ego, 
and the conception that knowledge is a relation between the object 
as one term and the self as the other, are perhaps the most character- 
istic and permeating traits of the doctrines of modern philosophy. As 
yet the realists, with two partial exceptions, have not explicitly de- 
veloped a theory regarding the self—or subject—and its place or lack 
of place in knowledge. The problem seems to me important enough to 
repay attention. 

In the latter part of Mr. McGilvary’s article, there is a point pre- 
sented which does not depend upon dubious mind-reading of my 
intentions. In my earlier article I had stated ‘‘the very things that, 
from the standpoint of perception as a natural event, are conditions 
that account for its happening, are from the standpoint of percep- 
tion as a case of knowledge, part of the object that ought to be 
known, but is not.’? Mr. MecGilvary questions the ‘‘ought’’—ques- 
tions, in fact, is a mild term. It denotes, according to him, ‘‘a priori 
legislation,’’ ‘‘sheer dogmatism,’’ ‘‘licentious intellectualism.’’ Be- 
fore doing penance in sackcloth and ashes, I will remark that ought 
sometimes means ‘‘ought as a matter of logical conclusion from the 
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premisses.’’ It was in that sense the ought is used in this passage, so 


that if I am in error my sins are not of the kind mentioned, but con- 
sist of inability to connect premiss and conclusion properly. To go 
into that matter would involve pretty much a recapitulation of my en- 
tire article. I content myself here with pointing out that I was deal- 
ing with the doctrine that a seen light is, ipso facto, a knowledge (good 
or bad) of its cause, say an astronomical star, and with the bearing of 
this doctrine upon the idealistic contention concerning the numerical 
duplicity of the star and the star as ‘‘known’’ in perception—that 
is, the immediately visible light. And my point was that if the seen 
light is per se knowledge of the star as a real object, the physical 
conditions referred to can not be appealed to (this ‘‘can not’’ is in- 
tended in a purely logical sense) in explanation of the deficiencies 
and mistakes of the perceptual knowing, since they are, according 
to the doctrine, part of the object known by the perception. Mr. Me- 
Gilvary’s illustration regarding a wedding and the events that lead up 
to it is interesting, but not relevant, as there is no contention, so far as 
I am aware, that the event called a wedding is, ipso facto, a knowledge 
of that which caused it. It is somewhat ‘‘amusing’’ that the illustra- 
tion fits perfectly what I said about the adequacy of the naturalistic 
explanation when applied to the happening of the perception as an 
event, but has no visible tie of connection with the doctrine that the 
perception is, ex officio, a knowledge of the ‘‘real’’ object that pro- 
duced it. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERRATURE 


William James and other Essays in the Philosophy of Life. Jositau 
Royce. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. ix+ 301. 
What survives in any philosophic system is not so much its dialectic 

adequacy as its temperamental promptings. People do not embrace an 

ism for reason, but become reasonable by embracing an ism. A particular 
formula then becomes a genuine philosophers’ stone, whose virtue it is to 
dissolve the dross of experience in the alembic of argument and to trans- 
mute its baser metal into the pure gold without alloy of canon or of 
system. These observations are commonplaces, I know. But no one can 
fail to feel keenly the deep and living truth of them who reads this book 
by Josiah Royce, with its familiar arguments so rejuvenated by the fresh- 
ness of new contexts and new experience, its somewhat stern but not 
joyless piety so suffusing every evoking occasion, lifting it by the force of 
personality from the realm of utterance to the realm of worship, so wide 
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the vistas caused to cluster about it, so deep the feeling that links them 
to the center. The book is made up of occasional pieces—an address 
before a learned society, a commencement audience, an undergraduate 
religious body, a congress of philosophers, a clerical assembly. The 
diversity of these groups is striking, but not less so than the unity of the 
lesson brought to them all, and the harmony and completeness with which 
occasion is assimilated to doctrine, so much so that the two are not to be 
separated, and one lives in the other as do the tones of a melody or the 
words of a sentence. Each piece is, in sum, a complete miniature of the 
great vision, a fully representative member of the self-representative 
system. 

Admire as one must the esthetic excellence of such an interpenetration 
of vision with datum, the feeling is none the less inevitable that the 
admirable thing exists only by the rape of its individuality from the 
datum. In each instance the thing as it is is made over into the thing 
as it ought to be, and its intrinsic nature, “fragmentary,” perhaps, but 
for all that something to be envisaged and appraised in and for itself, is 
absorbed in a “ larger view,” to be sure, lovely, but death to what enters it. 
To those who are interested in things as they are this is a defect, but it 
is a defect shared by all compensatory philosophies, and most philosophy 
is compensatory. It portrays a cosmos which is more loyal to desire than 
to perception. Perception shows a highly diversified world distinctly not 
made for man, inwardly discordant, a changeful flux, wherein life is a 
struggle to live, and human values are often lost, and when won, even at 
great cost. Philosophic “ reality,” on the contrary, from Plato to Royce 
is unified, harmonious, spiritual, eternally changeless, the very essence of 
human value, the ultimate and utter satisfaction of human desires. Such 
a “reality,” which is biologically an ideational elaboration of the central 
goal of all that struggles to maintain itself—that vital equilibrium with a 
propitious environment which experience is always upsetting—thus desig- 
nates the perennial excellences which the mind most desires, and becomes 
the transmuting formula of philosophic and religious reconstruction. 
So the world is to be thought, and the effort of most thinkers in the his- 
tory of thought has been to prove what is empirically not so—that the 
world is one, of spiritual substance or spiritually regulated, and secures 
the eternal conservation of the being and freedom of the human mind. 
Systems offering such proof are compensatory: they pay to our desires, for 
the insolvencies of the actual, with promissory notes on the eternal. They 
respond to human wishes and either ignore the conditions which deter- 
mine the satisfaction or disappointment of these wishes, or transmute and 
reconstruct them, designating these actualities as appearance, and re- 
serving the eulogium of reality for that which is not, but is desired. This 
latter is then taken to be the secret and all-satisfying heart of existence. 

This substitution is at once the pathos and the glory of the mind. It 
would be interesting, were there space, to trace the historic processes which 
culminate therein, to exhibit the causes of their persistence, to specify their 
effect on the progress of free thought. What is here to the purpose, 
however, is alone the mutative power which makes every act of thought 
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on the part of a spirit whose force is their force a very miracle of trans- 
substantiation. Though he be just as justice and sympathetic as love, 
nothing that he touches retains its own contour or nature, nor can. Thus, 
pragmatism has never had, perhaps, a fairer. more sympathetic or learned 
critic than Royce. For him, if for anybody, criticism has always meant 
judgment, not destruction. No one has been more intent than he in 
conserving whole as much of pragmatic doctrine as might be. And yet— 
to me, at any rate, all that is distinctive of pragmatism seems to dissolve 
under his handling and when he is done quite another thing appears 
bearing its name. 

It may be said that this is the general outcome of philosophic argu- 
ment concerning an opposition, but surely analysis is not transmutation, 
and again, the same results appear in the papers where pragmatism is not 
in issue. Take first the discussion of “what is vital in Christianity.” 
It appears that what is vital are the incarnation and the atonement. But 
the incarnation and the atonement as these are manifest in the mythology 
and history of Christianism? Not so: the incarnation and the atonement 
as poetic tropes for fundamental conceptions in the Royceian idealism. 
“First, God wins perfection through expressing himself in a finite life 
and triumphing over and through its very finitude. And secondly, our 
sorrow is God’s sorrow. God means to express himself by winning 
through the very triumph over evil to unity with the perfect life; and 
therefore our fulfilment, like our existence, is due to the sorrow and tri- 
umph of God himself. These two theses express, I believe, what is vital 
in Christianity ” (p. 183). The God here, be it observed, is not the God 
of the Christians, that is the Royceian absolute. His finite life is not the 
life of Jesus Christ, it is any and each empirical existence. The sorrow 
and evil are not those arising through freedom and original sin, they are 
the absolute inevitable “rule of the fame” of the far nobler Royceian 
“ solution ” of the “ problem of evil.” And the triumph and salvation are 
not the consequences of man’s belief and God’s free grace, they are in- 
volved inexorably in the absolute’s nature. In sum, “what is vital in 
Christianity ” turns out to be not Christian at all. 

A still more striking example, because of the more radical inner dif- 
ference of the mutatives, appears in the commencement address on “ Loy- 
alty and Insight.” These two views of life are confronted—naturalism 
with loyalty, which designates anew and significantly Professor Royce’s 
lebensanschauung. According to naturalism ideals are alien here on 
earth: “In no case... does the real world essentially care for or help 
or encourage [them].” The aim of life is to “be free from superstition, 
then; and next avoid false hopes” (p. 65). Loyalty, on the other hand, 
“is founded not upon a decision of nature’s supposed mechanism, but 
upon a study of man’s own inner and deeper needs. It is a doctrine about 
the plan and business of human life.” It appears in the light thereof that 
“the study of science is a very beautiful and human expression of a cer- 
tain exalted form of loyalty” (p. 83). But now; the study of science is 
and leads to most often just that decision upon nature’s supposed mech- 
anism which is the essence of naturalism, so radically contrasted with 
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loyalty; its programme is exactly and supremely to be free from supersti- 
tion and avoid false hopes. What difference, then, between naturalism 
and idealism? None. But the conclusion contradicts the premise? No. 
The premise has been altered. Naturalism has not really been meant to 
be taken as it is in itself. Its very statement has involved reservations 
and exceptions which, when considered, shall make it over into altogether 
an idealistic thing. These reservations and exceptions are the ideals of 
which naturalism is supposed to take no account, “ man’s own inner and 
deeper needs.” Naturalism gets transmuted into their form and sub- 
stance and becomes a thing not natural at all. 

Of great importance, not more as an example of transmutation than 
for its bearing on the discussion of pragmatism, is Professor Royce’s 
treatment of time in the present restatement of his well-known views on 
“immortality.” Most of the experiences of life, he there asserts, “ unite 
to show us that the reality of time is possessed especially by its past and 
future, over against which the present is indeed but vanishing” (p. 268). 
This is discovered in the act of willing. Therefore time is a function of 
volition. “In terms... of my attitude of will, and only in such terms 
can I define time, and its regions, distinctions, and reality.” By analogy, 
since I discover hydrogen and oxygen by operating with water, I ought 
not to be able to define these gases in terms other than water. Such a 
definition would, however, invert the logical implications of whole with 
part, and where a complex used to imply its elements the elements would 
now imply the complex. This is logically inadmissible. And as em- 
pirically time is an element in the complex we call volition, and can itself 
be still further reduced to elements of which the most distinctive is 
duration, it becomes clear that time can be a function of volition only if 
the logic of implication is abrogated. The further question may yet be 
raised as to whether, empirically, the past and future do have superior 
reality. The experiences of life, I think, unite to deny that they do. But 
this point may be waived for the present, and inquiry made into the rela- 
tion between the time in which past and future are more real than present, 
this “fragmentary” and relative time of actual experience, and that 
species of time which the absolute alone enjoys—a time in which future 
and past do not exist as such, but are present. It is to be noted that, 
though this time is the special privilege of the absolute, our own relative 
and fragmentary experience does contain prototypes of it. Musical pro- 
gressions, at least, are experiences in which what had better be called 
actual duration is more prominent than elsewhere and which somewhat 
resemble the absolute’s time. Why should this species of time be reserved 
for the absolute, the other attributed to men, and all identified with will, 
and ultimately with eternity? The answer is: compensation; but its 
elaboration must be postponed till the criticism of “ truth.” 

Now if such inwardly oppugnant things as Christianism and absolute 
idealism, absolute idealism and naturalism, duration and eternity, can be 
thus transfused one into the other, so that all real distinctions get for- 
gotten and lost, how much more facile, then, no matter how cautious and 
detached the investigator, a transsubstantiation of concepts that have a cer- 
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tain similarity of content—such as is denoted, for example, by “ action,” 
“ deed,” “ purpose ”—as do pragmatism and Royceian voluntarism. When, 
moreover, discourse is suffused by deep and commemorative emotion, and 
the address on “ William James and the Philosophy of Life” is so suf- 
fused, it is well-nigh inevitable that feeling shall bring together and hold 
firmly in one glowing vision all things dear and cherished, without respect 
to how great be their oppugnance otherwise. The thought of William 
James may thus become indistinguishable from that of Josiah Royce, and 
I must confess that this is what seems here to have occurred, and that the 
address appears to me much more effective as history than as interpreta- 
tion. The alignment of James with Edwards and Emerson, the exposition 
of his relation to his times, even the somewhat supererogatory defense of 
James against those who unjustly “ confound pragmatism with the cruder 
worship of efficiency ” seem rightly borne out by the facts. But as inter- 
preted, the “ Will to Believe” and the whole of James’s philosophy of 
life gets, as with Boutroux, a very definite twist that makes it over as 
Royce would have it be, but as it is not. Here are characteristic passages: 
“Your deeper ideals always depend upon viewing life in the light of the 
larger unities that now appear, upon viewing yourself as a coworker with 
the universe for the attainment of what no present game of human action 
can now reveal” (pp. 38-39). “ Moreover, these ethical maxims are here 
governed, in James’s exposition, by the repeated recognition of certain 
essentially absolute truths, truths that, despite his natural horror of abso- 
lutism, he here expounds with a finished dialectic skill. . . . The need of 
faith in the unseen and the superhuman he founds upon these simple and 
yet absolutely true principles, principles of the true dialectic of life: 
First, every great decision of practical life requires faith and has irre- 
vocable consequences, consequences that belong to the whole great world, 
and that therefore have endless possible importance. Secondly, since 
action and belief are thus inseparably bound together, our right to believe 
depends upon our right as active beings to make decisions. Thirdly, our 
duty to decide life’s greater issues is determined by the absolute truth 
that, in critical cases, the will to be doubtful and not to decide is itself a 
decision, and is hence no escape from our responsible moral position. 
And thus our responsible moral position is a position that gives us our 
place in and for all future life” (pp. 41-42). I have italicized the trans- 
forming phrases. They turn the doctrines of James, who had tried abso- 
lutism and found it wanting, who was radically an empiricist, an inde- 
terminist, a pluralist, impatient of alls and wholes, always asserting the 
externality of relations, into just that non-empirical absolutism he in- 
stinctively rejected upon trial and reflectively combatted. Only when 
these phrases are accepted can he be compared with the absolutists, Fichte 
and Hegel. Reject them, and you find that he resembles Fichte in those 
respects in which Fichte was most citizen and least philosopher; you find 
that what he has in common with Hegel is exactly not the Hegelian spirit, 
but what is characteristic of Hegel, as he himself points out,’ “ merely as 
a reporter of certain empirical aspects of the actual.” Altogether, I can 
1«¢A Pluralistic Universe,’’ page 100. 
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not overcome the impression that as this address progresses there is a 
gradual transmutation of the distinctive ideas of pragmatism into the 
characteristic conceptions of absolutism. In the end, I find aitributed to 
William James the philosophy of life of Josiah Royce. 

In this there is the undeniable appeal of a high pathos. The mind is 
so inevitably decking whom it loves, even though the beloved could not 
and will not wear them, with all its preferred supremacies and excellences. 
Such desire is the universal trait of lovers. Its execution gives recollec- 
tion something of the flavor and glow of actuality, forges anew the chains 
which bind earth to eternal good. Though the naked fact were rougher, 
perhaps, yet nobler to utter, here compensation has a dual right—for to 
that which the mind inevitably craves is joined that for which the fact 
itself compels the yearning. In pure discourse, however, many would 
challenge compensation’s place. Yet nowhere does it flourish more or win 
greater victories, for its nature is to grow by argument and to secure itself 
by dialectic. Compensatory philosophies, as a rule, play their game with 
loaded dice, and disingenuously: their answer, as Mr. Jacks boasts, exists 
prior to their problem: they bet on a sure thing. Now it is not one of the 
least splendid qualities of Royceian idealism that with respect to it the 
rule does not altogether hold. Its compensations are demanded with as 
much frankness as unconsciousness that they are compensation, and the 
essential begging of excellence and salvation, as well as of the question, 
appears as a right, not as a trespass. 

Nowhere, I think, are the virtues and defects of the system so apparent 
as in the weighty and important address before the international congress 
of philosophy at Heidelberg, four years ago, on “ The Problem of Truth 
in the Light of Recent Discussion,” and here reprinted. The joining of 
the issues between pragmatism and absolutism is subtle as well as broad; 
just, as well as searching, and yet—what is true of the essays examined 
above is true also of this: the very presuppositions on which the issues are 
stated render them impossible as between absolutism and its opponent. 
Absolutism loves pragmatism, and with cannibalistic intensity; it swal- 
lows pragmatism whole and sublates in the “larger view.” 

Analysis—so the fable runs—lays bare three motives in the current 
descriptions of truth: that derived from biology, with its conception of 
the survival-value of ideas; that derived from “the longing to be self- 
possessed and inwardly free,” and ramifying into individualism, personal 
idealism, and irrationalism; that derived from “modern logic” and 
identical with the Kantian motive “which leads us to seek for clear and 
exact self-consciousness regarding the principles both of our belief and 
of our conduct,” a motive not altogether properly called intellectualism. 
These motives appear in realism like Russell’s and voluntarism like 
Fichte’s, as well as in the pragmatism of James and the instrumentalism 
of Dewey. Each and all of them leads to absolute idealism. “ Individ- 
ualism is right in saying, ‘I will to credit this or that opinion.’ But 
individualism is wrong in supposing that I can ever be content with my 
own will in so far as it is merely an individual will. The will to my 
mind is to all of us nothing but a thirst for complete and conscious self- 
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possession, for fulness of life. And in terms of this its central motive 
the will defines the truth that it endlessly seeks as a truth that possesses 
completeness, totality, self-possession, and therefore absoluteness. The 
fact that, in our human experience, we never meet with any truths such 
as completely satisfy our longing for insight, this fact we therefore in- 
evitably interpret, not as any defect in the truth, but as a defect in our 
present state of knowledge, a limitation due to our present type of indi- 
viduality. Hence we acknowledge a truth which transcends our indi- 
vidual life” (pp. 235-6). “We can define the truth even of relativism 
only by asserting that relativism is absolutely true” (p. 237). The course 
of our daily life even as of dialectic must presuppose this absolutism. For 
it assumes the past, which transcends all individual experience, and it 
assumes the minds of other men, which transcend the individual experi- 
ence of each man. If the truth of assertions about these two assumptions, 
which can not be verified, consists simply in the fact that such assertions 
are credited, truth-telling becomes indistinguishable from lying. For 
truth-telling pre-supposes, looks backward, to already existing facts which 
validate assertions by their mere existence. If not, the pragmatist shares 
the fate of Epimenides the Cretan, who called all Cretans liars (pp. 225- 
233), to say nothing of the Psalmist who extended this quality to all men. 
Withal, “instrumentalism in so far correctly defines the nature which 
truth possesses in so far as we ever actually verify truth” (p. 224). 

The arguments here recapitulated are familiar to all readers of Royce: 
Pragmatism can not account for past time, other minds, and is self-con- 
tradictory. It happens, however, that the pragmatism which so fails is 
not pragmatism as it is, but pragmatism in the absolutistic version. This 
version derives from presuppositions which the pragmatist neither ac- 
knowledges nor entertains. Of absolutism, however, these are the critical 
center. They regard the nature of cognition or experience with respect 
to its volitional-durational character and with respect to its ego-centrality. 
In Professor Royce’s version of absolutism, the analysis of time plays a 
leading réle. He concludes, as is well known, that living time, the 
enduring present, is less real than past or dead time and unborn or future 
time. But this time itself is only a function of the will, whose operation 
is reality, and our own wills assume but never experience past and future 
as such. The result is that they are both real and unreal. This is a 
contradiction which is sublated by turning past and future into an actual 
present—the immediate experience of the absolute will, which alone thus 
possesses “completeness, totality, absoluteness.” In it wish, need, and 
satisfaction are identical. In the finite mind they are different, and the 
difference is “a limitation due to my present type of individuality.” 
Thirst is a guarantee thus of its own unreality. My thirst guarantees that 
what will assuage it exists and will assuage it, even though I die of it 
in the meantime. The upshot of this analysis of time is, then, that the 
past can never be present to us, but is together with the future present 
to the absolute, in actu. Absolutely, time hasn’t a temporal nature at 
all. It collapses into “ eternity,” an ordinal simultaneity in space; when 
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the absolute does experience it as such, he experiences it as duration 
(vid. supra, p. 551). 

Now for pragmatism time is as central as for absolutism. But it finds 
no empirical ground for the superior reality of the past and future over 
the present. And as for “eternity,” that is an empty, negative concept 
like “not-man.” The real duration, which Professor Royce reserves for 
the absolute, pragmatism observes to be the substance of all experience. 
This it describes as it flows, and its flow, as Professor A. W. Moore has 
long ago shown, without rejoinder, consists of actual transitions from 
uneasiness and fragmentariness to “ completeness, totality,” satisfactions, 
the former leading durationally into the latter as one tone of a melody 
into another, and each in its turn supplying “ conscious self-possession 
and fulness of life.” For pragmatism, furthermore, each and every phase 
of this process is its own guarantee and is neither logically nor emotionally 
in need of aid and comfort from without. It is logically what it is, and 
no more, a matrix to be credited, at the creditor’s own risk, as a starting- 
point for more experience which may or may not grow out of it, inde- 
terminately and freely, but does not already preexist as its warranty in 
an absolute mind. Hence, our felt lack of a thing in idea is silent about 
that thing’s existence or non-existence. As substance it is just that felt 
lack, and no more, capable of working generatively toward the making or 
the discovery of what is desired. It may fail to do so, and then becomes 
false; it may succeed, and becomes true, acquires through application or 
activity a new trait or function, is verified. We have Professor Royce’s 
own word that this description of the nature of truth is correct “in so 
far as we ever actually verify truth.” But what would be the “truth” 
of a felt lack, of a guiding idea which didn’t guide, if it were not verified 
in some concrete way? Its truth would be nil; it would be mere datum, 
an existence having a logically real nature, but neither true nor false. 
Only if truth and existence be confused is it possible to speak of unveri- 
fied truth. Such a confusion arises wherever a compensatory absolute ex- 
perience is invoked to confirm natural experience. To that, since that is 
empirically generative, the dialectic of a block universe does not apply. 
Hence, the objection that not we, but the absolute only, can verify the past, 
falls beside the mark. A past event, even such an event as Newton’s mind, 
may in so far as it perdures be presently known and is presently known. 
So we know the law of gravitation. Newton’s body indeed and his lapsed 
emotions are, as such, irrecoverable. But they are none the less subjects 
of predicative propositions, are none the less terms we have knowledge 
about, that gets itself verified in acquaintance with such data as these have 
continued themselves into, not necessarily, but freely, determining in 
virtue of their inward nature our present experience of them. This con- 
sists in the books Newton wrote, the portraits that were made of him, and 
so forth. And so long as these are credited forward, and the crediting 
continually and prosperously enriches life, even as doctors’ theses, can 
they be better, more truly known? Professor Royce himself agrees they 
can not, by us. But do they become any more immediate to us, is the 
truth about them changed for us into the fact of them, by declaring them 
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to be the immediate possession of the absolute, who is still less immediate 
to us? Such a declaration is as reasonable as an attempt firmly to found 
a house of cards by building it on a quicksand. ’ 

What I have just said about Newton’s mind as a past event applies 
equally to all other minds as presently active. This means, of course, that 
pragmatism regards minds as being as little private in their essential 
nature as things; propositions of which they are the subjects, hence, are 
amenable to verification. Absolutism regards other minds as something 
essentially private, therefore not amenable to verification and hence 
subjecting the thinker to the alternative between solipsism and the abso- 
lute. As the absolute’s mind is ex hypothesis least of all subject to verifi- 
cation, the validating effeet of that mind is, to say the least, highly ques- 
tionable. But granting that I believe in the absolute, how am I thereby 
to be saved from solipsism? Does the alternative offer anything more 
than solipsism on a large scale as against solipsism on a small? Be this 
as it may, it can arise only if the purely, the “merely psychological ” 
character of the individual mind be assumed. Pragmatism declares this 
assumption to involve a dialectical reconstruction of objective empirical 
data. It declares these data to be found in actual acquaintance with 
other minds themselves. It finds that a knower first discovers those 
minds, and only afterwards understands his own in the light of these 
discoveries. It finds those minds to be highly complicated objective 
organizations of terms and relations, not simple wills. And finally while 
it finds that empirically not all the elements in a mind are perceivable 
with equal facility, any more than are all the elements of the residual 
world, it exhibits the purely empirical fact that one mind does know 
another and demonstrates how this knowledge occurs. What, then, is to 
be gained by violating the principle of parsimony and invoking, in addi- 
tion to actual verifications of propositions the subjects of which are 
objects of acquaintance, an utterly unverifiable and unknowable absolute 
mind to validate the knowledge of other minds admitted already to be 
valid so far as may be? 

Altogether, pragmatism seems, thus far, to fall into the toils of abso- 
lutism only when it is transmuted into a thing absolutistic from the start. 
Is there not, however, one instance at least in which pragmatism falls of 
its own momentum into absolutism, like a meteorite into the sun? Does 
not pragmatism assert the absolute whenever it affirms a general propo- 
sition? Can the truth even of relativism be defined otherwise than abso- 
lutely? Impossible, says Professor Royce: and the impossibility arises by 
the use of the most dread weapon in his dialectical armory. “ An abso- 
lute truth is one whose denial implies the reassertion of that same truth” 
(p. 251). We are facing the famous reflexive argument. In the essay it is 
incarnated in many and elaborate examples, from Epimenides the Cretan, 
Euclid and his theorem that there is no last prime number, to all the 
ramifications of the “ new logic.” Formally it has not, so far as I know, 
been met. Yet it is curious that so profound and sympathetic a student of 
symbolic logic as Professor Royce should not long ago have observed its 
formal impossibility. Logically the reflexive argument is coincident with 
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the conception which Mr. Bertrand Russell designates as the “ class of all 
classes ” and this conception is, according to Mr. Russell’s unquestioned 
analysis, self-contradictory. To choose one term of the contradiction and 
to call that the valid one is an act purely arbitrary, in no sense a solu- 
tion of the contradiction. The solution of it, however, destroys the reflex- 
ive effect. When, for example, the Psalmist says, “all men are liars,” all 
men formally become liars and not-liars at the same time. When the 
relativist declares, “ There is no absolute truth,” truth is thereby rendered 
both absolute and relative. Mr. Russell’s conclusion of his examination 
of the contradiction is that the all type of “formal truth” is not ad- 
missible; the any and every type is. Classes have to be taken as many, 
and when so taken can be logical subjects, but only in propositions of a 
different kind from those in which their terms are subjects. The propo- 
sition which applies to the Psalmist himself will be other than that which 
applies to the Psalmist as a member of the class men. As the latter, then, 
he may well be a liar. In and by himself he may be altogether veracious. 
So, also, the assertion, “there is no absolute truth,” may be in itself 
“ absolute,” as a member of the class “truth” relative. The distinctions 
which lead to this particularism at once destroy the force of the reflexive 
argument and confirm the distinctly pragmatic reply to it. 

This reply points to the fact that the all form of being is possible only 
in a block-universe in which time is unreal. Now empirically the uni- 
verse is a collection of eaches, 7. e., of particulars, and time is real. The 
block-quality appears always in retrospect, for experience grows and all 
implies more than all. Reflexion is impossible under such conditions. 
The judgment in which it is said to occur is a new fact in the world, the 
latest in so far forth. What it regards and designates is not itself, but its 
predecessors. The all it makes use of becomes in this very use less than 
all. This is why, as Mr. Russell points out, it is subject to predicates of 
a different kind from those applying to its own members. Epistemolog- 
ically, the reflexive argument rests on a confusion of kinds, namely, of 
knowledge of acquaintance with knowledge about, of existence with truth, 
of the perception of the datum, “ all truth is relative ” with the particular 
proposition “It is true that all truth is relative.” The former is a fact, 
neither true nor false, but just so much brute being which may or may 
not perdure. It is the class as many. The latter is not designative, but 
predicative, it is knowledge about, and validates itself, in so far as it 
can validate itself at all, pragmatically. It may be added that only in the 
latter form can or does knowledge require validation. An illustration 
will clinch the argument: Suppose that on entering a room I formulate 
my perception thus, “ There is no one here.” According to the reflexive 
argument I contradict myself, for I deny that I am in the room while I am 
in it. Yet who, even among absolute idealists, would accuse me of self- 
stultification? Philosophers, none the less, in strictly similar logical 
situations make this accusation, and in good faith. Which exhibits again 
the attitude of pragmatism and of absolutism toward the actual processes 
of experience, one taking it as it comes, the other making it over. 
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The upshot is that the reflexive argument, no less than that from the 
knowledge of the past and the knowledge of one mind by another, is based 
on premises which pragmatism points to experience as denying. The em- 
pirical data with which it starts must be dealt with alchemically before 
they can yield the desired results. Premises are made to conform to the 
wished-for conclusion rather than the conclusion to the premises. Un- 
satisfied interests must have their compensatory satisfactions. “Then 
what I have called the trivialities of mere instrumentalism will appear as 
what they are—fragmentary hints and transient expressions of the will 
whose life is universal, whose form is absolute and whose laws are at 
once those of logic, of ethics, of the unity of experience, and of whatever 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ALFRED FOUILLEE 


Alfred Fouillée, who died at Lyons on July 16 at the age of seventy- 
five years, was born at La Pouéze in the Department of Maine-et-Loire. 
He never attended a university, and was, in respect of his higher studies, 
self-educated. At the age of thirty, after having acted as schoolmaster 
in various small provincial schools, he was appointed to a post in the 
Lycée of Bordeaux, where he very shortly acquired a great reputation as 
an eloquent teacher of philosophy. In 1879 considerations of health 
obliged him to abandon teaching as a profession, and he devoted himself 
to philosophic writing. He published a very large number of books, some 
of which have not been without considerable influence on modern thought. 
Among them are “ Liberté et Déterminisme”; “Critique des Systémes 
de Morale Contemporaine ”; “ L’Avenir de la Métaphysique ”; “ La Psy- 
chologie des Idées Forces”; and “La Morale des Idées Forces.” The 
ruling element in Fouillée’s philosophical ideas was a reaction against the 
positivism which reigned in France under the influence of Taine from 
about 1860 to the close of the last century. As opposed to the positivist 
school, he denied that the feelings were the sole inspirers of action, and 
maintained that ideas in their purest form were likewise a force which 
could and did produce action. His theory of “l’idée force” was entirely 
opposed to determinism, and in this connexion he uttered his famous 
aphorism, “La volonté n’est ni déterminée ni indéterminée; elle est 
déterminante.” He explicitly traversed the theory in both speculative 
and imaginative literature that character and action are solely or even 
chiefly the result of circumstances, and that a human life is, as it were, 
a mere thread in the web of time. He strongly asserted the freedom of 
the will and its capability of being formed and directed by the influence 
of ideas. 

In later years he devoted himself to the study of sociology, a subject 
which had always interested him, and he published successively “ Psychol- 
ogie du Peuple Frangais”; “ Esquisse Psychologique des Peuples Euro- 
péens ”; “ Elements Sociologiques de la Morale”; and “ Le Socialisme et 
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la Sociologie Réformiste.” Unlike some contemporary French psycholo- 
gists—eminent among their number M. Paul Bourget—he was essentially 
a liberal in politics, since he considered, first, that the diversity of mod- 
ern opinion due to the extension of education and the complexity of civil- 
ization precluded anything like intellectual uniformity; and, secondly, 
that no man of intellect could be a patriot in a country which prevented 
him from thinking, speaking, writing, and teaching in accordance with 
the dictates of his conscience. Liberalism he interpreted, however, as 
respect for the rights of others, and as the determination to “ sacrifice 
our own passions to the rights of others.” He did not follow with any 
sympathy the dawn of the modern philosophy which calls itself prag- 
matism. He is said to have expressed his willingness to go back to 
Plato, but not to Plotinus. 

Fouillée was a member of the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, which in 1867 had given its imprimatur to his essays on the 
philosophy of Plato and of Socrates. 


Dr. ARNOLD RucE, editor of Die Philosophie der Gegenwart is anxious 
to secure the cooperation of all students of philosophy in his important 
undertaking. In order that the work may be established on the firmest 
possible foundation it is necessary that a number of constant subscribers 
be secured. These being obtained it will be possible to make an advan- 
tageous agreement with the publisher for a number of years, which in 
turn will allow the present low subscription price to continue. The suc- 
cess of the undertaking should be a matter of concern for all philosophers 
and this success can be assured if subscribers are secured. The price of 
the annual is not to exceed $3.75. Dr. Ruge requests, also, that all 
writers on philosophical subjects send a brief statement, not exceeding 
four or five printed lines, of the contents of their philosophical publica- 
tions during the past and current year. The statement should describe 
some characteristic feature of the work and should be accompanied by 
any reviews of it that have appeared in philosophical journals. If the 
work itself is sent, the whole or a part of the table of contents will be 
reprinted. Only articles whose philosophical or scientific character is 
beyond doubt can be included in the pages of the review, but it is hoped 
that all schools of thought will be represented. Specimen copies which 
are unsuited for the purposes of the review will be returned to the sender, 
the others, forming an international collection, will be deposited in the 
Library of the Philosophical Seminar at Heidelberg. Letters and books 
should be addressed to Dr. Arnold Ruge, Die Philosophie der Gegenwart, 
Heidelberg, Burgweg 9. 


AssisTaNT Proressor G. F. Arps, who has been acting head of the 
department of psychology of the University of Illinois during Professor 
Colvin’s sabbatical year, has accepted a position in the department of 
psychology at the Ohio State University. 

Mr. Jonn Latrp, formerly assistant in philosophy to Professor Taylor 


at St. Andrew’s University, has been appointed to the chair of philosophy 
in Dalhousie University. 





